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in a ferment. There was nothing new in what Mr.
Chamberlain said at Birmingham on the 15th of
May, 1903; but then Mr. Chamberlain had, or he
might have had, the power to give effect to his
views. This brought the question into " practical
politics/' and made it serious at once.

It is to this characteristic, more than to the
natural moderation in our British blood to which
Mr. Balfour referred, that the relative lack of
violence in our party conflict is probably due. As
neither party has a very strong or definite body
of principle to work upon each is disinclined to go to
extremes ; both are, in a sense, opportunists. It is
quite understood that there will be no sudden break
in the continuity of public policy after a change of
Government. Each party* as soon as it gets into
power, is habitually taunted with adopting the
measures of its opponents; and it is true that in
opposition, the leaders, conscious of the responsi-
bilities they may have to face, are extremely careful
not to compromise themselves by unreserved con-
demnation of what has been done. It is only
the irregular, unattached, fighters in the vanguard,
little likely to be burdened with office, who
can be as vigorous and uncompromising as they
please. The division between the parties is to a
large extent artificial; each exaggerates its differ-
ences from its rivals, while in opposition, and leans
in the direction of the alternative policy, when in
power, "so as to correct the discontinuity which
party organisation tends to produce."

Is it on this account that Oppositions have nearly
always been weak since 1832 ? Do the responsible
leaders feel that they must not commit themselves